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The annual meeting of the National Society for the Promotion 

of Industrial Education is to be held this year in the city of Rich- 

N ti al mond, Virginia, December 9-12, 1914. The city has 

Society for the t>een carefully surveyed during the past months with 

Promotion of reference to its industrial and educational activities, 

Industrial ^^^ reports will be presented at the coming meeting 

Education . ,, , , . . ^ . .„ , 

covering the whole situation. Opportunity will also 

be given to those in attendance at the meeting to make direct 

observations of interesting matters related to industrial education 

in the city. 

It is very important that school people take an interest in this 
organization. There has been a tendency in many of the papers 
which have been presented in recent years to point out that school 
people are not competent to deal with the problems of industrial 
education. There has been a strong party within the organization 
that has been working for a dual system which should separate the 
control of industrial education altogether from the control of ordi- 
nary education. It is therefore highly desirable that those who are 
interested in dealing with this problem of industrial education 
within the school system should be on hand to present their case 
and see that it is properly recognized. 

In connection with this meeting the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education has called a conference of speciaUsts in charge 
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of departments in state universities, normal schools, and other 
institutions for the training of teachers for vocational schools. This 
conference will be held in the rooms of the Richmond Business Men's 
Club on Friday evening, December ii. The conference will be 
preceded by an informal dinner at six o'clock. Tickets are one 
dollar. Application for copies of the program of the conference and 
charge of admission should be addressed before December i to 
W. T. Bawden, speciahst in industrial education, of the United 
States Bureau of Education in Washington, D.C. 

This conference on the training of teachers is also one of great 
importance. A recent bulletin issued by the National Society 
makes it very clear that the officers of that Association feel that one 
of the most important elements in the training of the teacher who 
is to have charge of industrial classes is acquaintance with the 
trades. There can be no doubt at all that training in the trade 
itself is of value to an industrial teacher, but there can be no doubt, 
on the other hand, that the experience of other nations and the 
experience of this country have made it clear that it is quite impos- 
sible to rely upon trade people to do adequate work in industrial 
schools unless at the same time they have some training which will 
acquaint them with the problems of presenting material to imma- 
ture minds. The need of a full discussion of this problem is there- 
fore very great and there should be on hand for this conference 
called by the Commissioner all who can make any contribution to 
the discussion. 

Indications come from all parts of the country that the junior 
high-school movement is rapidly gaining in momentum. We have 
commented in earlier notes to the effect that in many 
Hi hs'h*"^! cases the change is very slight from the present 
organization of the seventh and eighth grades. On 
the other hand, there are many indications that the movement even 
in those centers where it begins with slight change is rapidly carried 
forward, so that the character of the work done in the seventh and 
eighth grades is very different from that which has been common 
in these upper grades. A number of quotations will serve to make 
clear the character of this movement in different centers. The 
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Boston Transcript gives the following statement of the change 
which is this year being inaugurated in Somerville, Massachusetts : 

One of the greatest changes in the course of study is at the Forster School. 
Here has been established what is termed a junior high school. The program 
of studies is so arranged for the pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
as to give them the opportunity to take studies that will enable them to decide 
what higher courses they wish to take up later on. In this way it gives the 
pupils instruction in foreign languages at an age when study can be more easily 
carried on. The school is to be in charge of Joseph A. Ewart, the present 
master. The course taken by the pupils in this school does not prevent them 
from taking a different course after they enter the high school. The courses 
will comprise preparatory, commercial, manual arts, and grammar courses, all 
of which courses will devote approximately two-thirds of the time to the regular 
studies of the curriculum and one-third to the differential courses. 

In the preparatory course this year Latin will be taught, but no modern 
language will be taken up. In the commercial course typewriting will be 
offered in connection with elementary bookkeeping and business arithmetic. 
In the manual arts course the handwork will be of a practical nature, while in 
the household arts course for girls the course in cooking will aim to give the 
girls practice in making articles of food that would be serviceable for family 
use. Each of the courses will be so planned and so taught as to connect with 
corresponding courses in the high school. 

Press dispatches from Rochester, New York, widely quoted, indi- 
cate that a similar change is being made in the schools of that city : 

Rochester, N.Y., is about to establish a reorganized school system under 
which it will operate junior and senior high schools. 

The new system is classified in this way: 

a) Elementary schools, each containing a kindergarten and six grades. 

b) Junior high or intermediate schools, each consisting of three grades, 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth. 

c) Senior high, or high schools, each consisting of three grades, the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth. 

The number of grades is not changed, but there is a new stopping-point. 

It is claimed that in arranging the two courses — one leading to completion 
of the senior high-school course and the other the junior — there will be no 
interference with the continuance through the former of the graduates of the 
latter, if they elect to remain in school. But it is also insisted that a better 
course can be outlined for those who expect to quit school with the ninth 
grade — and a majority do it — if plans are made with that result in view. 

The Jacksonville Courier, after commenting at length upon the 
accommodations that have been provided in connection with the 
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high school for the seventh and eighth grades, makes the signifi- 
cant statement which is repeated in the following paragraph: 

When the schools are opened and have had time to adjust themselves to 
new conditions and surroundings, it would be well for parents of the pupils in 
the new establishment to visit the school, not only in order to become ac- 
quainted with the physical equipment, but to encourage both the pupil and 
the teacher in their work. The seventh grade is possibly the most vital spot 
in the entire school system — the point which may decide the educational fate 
of the child. Let the boy once gain headway and make progress sufficient to 
give him further advancement and he probably will go on and through the 
high school. 

The clear recognition which this paragraph gives to the principle 
that one must prepare for the adolescent period and for vocational 
needs before these become pressing is the significant part of the 
whole discussion. 

In a long article in the Journal, of Topeka, Kansas, there is a 
discussion of the economy which can be effected by this type of 
organization. A junior high school established in one of the ele- 
mentary schools serves a larger community than the seventh and 
eighth grades when conducted separately. This economy will also, 
it is hoped, serve to make it possible to furnish better courses for 
those children who continue with the work. 

In Clinton, Iowa, the discussion is carried on in great detail in 
a recent issue of the Herald. Here again it is pointed out that the 
relief which the high school will experience by the organization of 
the junior high school is of importance for both the Seniors and 
those who are taking the Junior work. It will be possible, for 
example, to organize supervision in the study-room as it was not 
possible before the organization of the junior high school. This 
organization of supervised study is due to the fact that there will 
be space and there will be teachers who can be turned to this 
problem. 

The following statement from Clinton describes another 
advantage : 

Another favorable condition is that the boys and girls of the junior high 
school will be associated with others of their own age and not in contact with 
those four years older and possibly more fixed in habit, all of which may prove 
to be detrimental to the younger and more susceptible students. It is a 
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matter to which educators at present are giving a good deal of attention. 
Segregation of boys and girls will also be started. There are to be four rooms 
with boy students and four rooms with girl students — each year by itself. So 
far as possible lessons will be conducted for the boys and girls separately, with 
the idea that especially in literature work there may be a very definite selection 
of subject-matter and discussion. 

Whether one agrees with the principle that is laid down in this 
quotation or not, it is evident that the real reorganization of the 
school is taking place with much greater freedom and with much 
greater willingness to modify the lines of work done by different 
classes of students than ever before in the history of public schools. 

Finally, reference may be made to the fact that Superintendent 
Spaulding, of Minneapolis, has made the organization of a junior 
high school one 6i the subjects of extended discussion with his new 
constituency. While the plan is not yet carried out in Minneapo- 
lis, it is safe to assume that the vigorous beginning which Superin- 
tendent Spaulding has made in his initial address to the Parents' 
Association will result in a change in the organization of the schools 
in that city. We may therefore quote the plans which he has 
together with the grounds for his position: 

"The plan is entirely tentative," said Dr. Spaulding, "and that is why I 
am glad to place it before the people for suggestions. In public-school work 
we must not only do what is best for the children — ^we must educate the parents 
to understand it is the best. There can be no question but that pupils, 
teachers, and parents are agreed the cut-and-dried methods of holding each 
child to so many subjects in the first eight years, making each take the same 
dose, has not given satisfaction. Too many children drop out at the end of 
the grade work. They have not been given a stimulus to enter high school. 

"To be sure, we have the compulsory education law to force children to 
attend school until they reach the age of i6 years. We may be doing more 
harm than good by compelling attendance of children at work they do not like 
or are not fitted for. Under our present plan if a boy has no talent for grammar 
we cram it down his throat. If he fails to pass in that subject we force him to 
take the distasteful subject over again and with it all the rest of the subjects 
in which he already has shown himself capable. 

"We should retain the first six grades very much as they now are as each 
child beginning school needs to learn certain fundamentals. The next three 
grades should form an intermediate school. In the intermediate school there 
should be three courses: literary, including some modern language as French, 
German, or Scandinavian; commercial, offering business training for oflace work; 
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vocational, oflfering an outlet for study by the boy or girl who has aptitude with 
hand in excess of alertness of head. Every child should be advanced in accord- 
ance with the subjects covered. This would allow pupils to specialize in the 
three years in the intermediate school and be prepared to carry out the specialty 
in the high school. 

"The economy of the plan is that we could use ten or a dozen schools 
located in different sections of the city to care for the intermediate pupils, thus 
relieving congestion in some of the grade buildings, and also relieving the high 
schools the first year. These intermediate schools could be within walking 
distance of pupils attending them. They could be equipped to meet the needs 
of such pupils. By making a gradual change toward the plan as outlined there 
would temporarily be an economy as buildings would be equipped for definite 
needs. As it is now each grade building is demanding that it be made a center 
for cooking and manual training. These departments could be better pro- 
vided in the intermediate schools and grade buildings would be devoted 
exclusively to the classroom work of the lower grades." 

Dr. Spaulding said he already has made a start toward a plan by consoli- 
dating seventh and eighth grades. Dr. C. M. Jordan, superintendent emeritus, 
is to visit a number of cities to ascertain how best to care for the intermediate 
classes. The board of education has authorized the tour of inspection and it 
will be started early next week. 

For some years past a joint committee on health problems of 

the National Council and of the American Medical Association has 

been examining the physical condition of school chil- 

T> ** . J°c 1 dren. The latest material collected bv this committee 
Rural Schools ^ 

refers to the physical condition of children in rural 
districts. A comparison was made, for example, of the children in 
about two thousand of the rural districts in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania with children in the cities of Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, and 
Altoona. This investigation showed that a larger percentage of 
the rural children are in need of medical attention than of children 
in the city districts. This general statement holds also in detail. 
It was found in contrasting the children of Orange County, Vir- 
ginia, with the children of New York City that a very much higher 
percentage of children in the rural district are defective in their 
lungs. The exact figures are for New York City a fraction of i per 
cent, while 3 . 7 per cent of the country children had affection of the 
lungs. Malnutrition also appears to be more common among the 
rural children than among children in city districts. This goes to 
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show that the food which is supplied to the children in the rural 
districts is coarse and less nutritious than the food which is com- 
monly provided even among the poorer classes in the great cities. 

This material collected by the American committee is not 
different in its results from the material which appeared as a result 
of English investigations. The English and American reports both 
throw light on the rural problem, not only as it confronts the edu- 
cator, but as it confronts the student of general social conditions. 

The American committee has furthermore undertaken to inform 
rural districts of the standards which they ought to aim to attain. 
A pamphlet entitled Minimum Sanitary Requirements for Rural 
Schools has been prepared and a large edition will be distributed as 
widely as possible. Copies of this may be had by addressing the 
chairman of the committee, Dr. Thomas B. Wood, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The pamphlet gives in exact form 
a statement with regard to the location and surroundings of 
buildings, with regard to the construction of the school building 
itself, lighting, cleanhness, water, furnishing, toilets, and other 
improvements that are necessary for model, sanitary, rural-school 
buildings. 

Buying and selling have for the most part been taught as a part 
of arithmetic in the pubhc schools. There is, however, another and 

a very important side to the operation of buying and 
Side of Buying ^^l^i^^S which has nothing to do with numbers or their 

combination and recombination. One ought to have 
some knowledge of the sources of material to be purchased and 
some knowledge of the qualities of material. In other words, the 
purchasing of commodities in the market is an economic problem 
more than it is a problem in calculation of change. The following 
step taken in New York City is therefore of large interest and 
ought to be of encouragement to teachers of home economics in all 
parts of the country and ought at the same time to suggest to all 
school officers the importance of getting a real view of the articles 
with which people have to deal in ordinary life: 

Beginning next week an educational plan will be inaugurated in the public 
schools of New York City, with the view of teaching the pupils how to buy 
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food supplies. This announcement was made today by the chairman of the 
mayor's food supply committee. 

More than 800,000 circulars, the first of a series on the subject, will be 
distributed among the public schools Monday. The first will deal with prac- 
tical suggestions on "How to buy." Others will deal with "What to buy," 
"When to buy," "How to save waste," and the like. 

A hopeful example of the co-operation between a higher institu- 
tion of education and a public-school system is furnished in the 

„ . , „ following cUpping, which is taken from the Star, of 

School Survey ^^ °,. ,,. . 

Kansas City, Missouri: 

The University of Missouri is conducting a survey of the grammar courses 
in the Kansas City public schools. This has been in process for a year and 
thousands of papers prepared by pupils have been submitted. A report is 
being printed now. It is expected that it will result this fall in a standardized 
course in all grades with much of the unessential and mechanical theory left 
out and with more of the essential, practical methods of teaching language 
put in. 

The new Department of Educational Research of the Detroit 
Public Schools has issued a pamphlet defining very clearly its pur- 
The Detroit poses and problems. It may be well, in view of the 
Department of importance of this kind of organization in connection 
Research -y^j^j^ public schools, to repeat briefly the introductory 

statement of the aims which this department of research is to serve 
in the Detroit schools. 

1. To measure the efficiency of the teaching in the Detroit schools. 

2. To increase the number of children benefiting by school work. 

3. To eliminate waste in subject-matter and methods. 

4. To aid in the adjustment of school training to the world's needs. 

5. To help teachers give greater assistance to individual children in accord- 
ance with their peculiar weaknesses. 

6. To set up objective standards, reasonable because based upon the 
measured ability of children, so that each child may have the pleasure of 
success. 

7. To aid the superintendent and others in the preparation of reports. 

8. To aid in the continued professional training of teachers. 

9. To supply any information about the Detroit System that may be 
wanted. 

10. To maintain year after year a critical study of the Detroit public 
schools in order that each year the same may be made more efficient. 
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We had occasion in an earlier news note in the Journal to com- 
ment on the situation in regard to the appointment of teachers in 
Detroit. While the local situation in Detroit is 
s h 1 B d undoubtedly difficult for an outsider to interpret, the 
following quotation, which is part of a long article 
published by the Detroit News, is of more than local significance. 
It portrays a situation which has from time to time arisen in all 
American cities. There ought to be some educational organization 
which could take a hand in such a situation as this and exercise 
some general influence to alleviate the condition which is here 
described. There can be little doubt that even if the description 
here given is exaggerated, the fundamental facts are essentially as 
stated. We quote the article, then, as a description of an important 
educational problem: 

In killing a resolution at its last meeting to put the power of initiating 
appointments to the army of 2,000 teachers in the public schools in the hands 
of the superintendent, the Detroit Board of Education put itself in absolute 
opposition to the best educational thought of the age, the removal of educa- 
tional affairs from the contaminating influence of ward politics by centralizing 
control in the hands of an expert. Members of the school board machine 
frankly acknowledge that the passage of the resolution last Thursday would 
have been a probably fatal blow at the source of their power. 

"If that resolution had passed we might just as well throw up our hands 
and have a small-man school board," said Inspector Kunz, the spokesman of 
the machine on the floor of the board. 

Kunz admitted that if the resolution had passed there would be nothing 
left to do but to put out of existence one of the four great money-spending 
committees — one of the five-man political cliques that meet behind committee 
doors to spend $5,000,000 of the tax-payers' money each year. If this entering 
wedge of reform had stuck, Kunz shudders to think what might have followed. 
Leaving the Committee on Teachers and Schools without any further excuse for 
existence might possibly be followed by the destruction of the other three great 
money-spending committees, the Committee on Real Estate and School Build- 
ings, the Committee on Textbooks and Course of Study, and the Committee 
on Janitors and Supplies. 

In a government by five-men cliques such as the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion has come to be, the places of greatest power are the chairmanships of these 
four money-spending committees. These chairmanships are eagerly sought 
for by the ward politicians of the board. To get one of these positions is to 
be on the glittering heights of far-reaching influence for a ward politician, one 
of the controlling forces at the purse strings of a five-million-dollar wad, an 
autocrat in command of an army of teachers, janitors, and scrub women. 
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What payments of old political debts this means, what new footholds on the 
ladder of municipal politics! A man who has been chairman of one of the 
great money-spending committees of the Board of Education can look forward 
to being an alderman at the very least. 

The bargaining for committee appointments begins immediately after the 
annual meeting on the first of July, when the president of the board, who 
appoints all standing committees, is elected. The machine leaders gather 
around a table in a nearby saloon as soon as the meeting is over and parcel out 
the committee places. Unhesitating loyalty to the machine at all times is the 
one great test of fitness for a big committee chairmanship. The inspector of 
independent mind who is courageous enough to speak a word of criticism now 
and then can expect no favors. Once in a while a reformer may be given a 
place on an important committee, but there is never more than one. If a 
reformer gets a chairmanship, it is the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Sanitation or the Committee on Rules. These committees spend no money. 

Students of school hygiene have for some time past been calling 

attention to the importance of the teeth as affecting the general 

physical condition of school children. The following 

X.. *^ ^°Z ° report shows how these theoretical discussions of the 
the Teeth ^ . .... 

students of hygiene may be utilized in effective or- 
ganization within the schools themselves: 

A movement has been started in the grades of the schools of Geneseo, 
Illinois, the object of which is to promote greater care of the teeth among the 
children. On Monday morning each child was handed a slip of paper on which 
was printed the following:- "Good Teeth Pay. I have a toothbrush of my 
own and I cleaned my teeth this morning." After this came a blank which 
the pupil was asked to sign if he had cleaned his teeth. 

The slips were handed the children without any previous warning, so that 
an accurate estimate of the number who habitually cared for their teeth could 
be obtained. 

The investigation brought the following results: 

The third grade of the North Side school had the highest percentage, 63 
per cent of the children being able to sign the slips. The poorest grade was 
the first grade on the North Side which had not a single member who had 
cleaned his teeth. Most of the grades averaged around 30 per cent. 

In order to encourage the practice of cleaning the teeth, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 22, has been set apart as clean teeth day, and at that time the slips will 
again be distributed. Suitable banners have been provided for the grades 
that show the highest percentage on that day. 

The movement is commendable, and the teachers should have the united 
support of the parents and children in their campaign for clean teeth. It is 
anticipated that there will be a large increase in the sales of toothbrushes this 
week. 



